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Frequent  comment  has  bean  made  (2, It)  on  the  lack  of  psychological 


tests  suitable  for  use  x/ith  very  young  blind  children.  Host  psychological 


tests  designed  for  preschool  and  primary  grade  sighted  children  rtqulru 

yCCs-'ty 

verbal  skills  and  breadth  cf  experience  uncommon  to  your--  blind  children 


or  are  expressed  in  a  medium  unsuitable  for  use  with  this  group. 


This  is  a  report  of  a  pilot  study  on  object  recognition  among  blind 


children  in  the  nursery  through  first  grades.  Use  of  object  reoognitior  as 
a  criterion  for  ability  of  blind  children  in  not  new  (1,3).  Trie  purpose  of 
the  present  study  was  to  explore  the  usefullness  of  this  medium  "or  estimating 
the  level  of  concept  development  of  individuals  within  this  group.  Specifically, 
individual  and  grade  differences  in  ability  to  recognize  common  household 
objects  were  studied.  This  study  is  part  of  a  large  scale  program  of  research 
in  Braille  reading  readiness  previously  described  ($) . 


Procedure 

Subjects?  The  73  children  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Llir  l 
Children  used  in  the  stuefcr  fell  in  the  following  groups? 

7  girls  and  2  boys,  ages  56-32  months,  from  the  Junior  Nursery, 

11  girls  and  10  beys,  ages  67-111  months,  from  the  Senior  Nursery, 

11  girl?!  and  lh  boys,  ages  68-llU  months,  from  the  Kindergarten. 

8  girls  and  15?  boys,  ages  82-117  months,  from  the  First  Grade. 

Any  ohild  within  there  yrades  who  was  considered  to  be  a  potential  Braille  reader 


was  included  in  the  group. 
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The  Teat:  The  -vent  items  constated  of  30  objects  commonly  found  in  hones.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  select  common  objects  that  would  vary-  in  der^ree  of  direct 
avails  bi lity  to  year ?  blind  children.  Objects,  therefore,  vanned  from  those 
commonly  contacted  on  a  daily  basis  to  those  that  would  require  considerable 
exploration  in  order  to  obtain  contact.  The  individual  test  items  are  lifted 
in  Table  III. 

Children  wore  tested  individually  in  a  room  obtained  for  tibls  purpose. 

After  rapport  was  established,  they  were  told  that  the  examiner  was  going  to 
show  them  sene  things  and  that  they  were  to  name  them  if  possible.  Responses 
were  recorded  on  a  special  answer  sheet.  Any  response  that  indicated  the  child 
knew  the  identity  of  the  object  was  scored  as  correct.  Tlie  test  score  consisted 
of  the  total  number  of  items  correctly  identified. 

Results 

The  test  scores  fer  individuals  appeared  quite  consistent  as  is  indicated 
by  a  corrected  split-half  reliability  of  .87.  Descriptive  data  for  the  four 
grades  appear  in  Table  I,  A  snail.,  though  regular  increase  in  mean  scores 

TABLE  I 


Descriptive  Data  for  the  Performance  of  Each  Grade 
on  the  Object  Recognition  Test-  


GRADE 

N 

MEAN  CORRECT  RESPONSES 

S.D. 

Junior  Nursery 

3 

16.33 

6.96 

Senior  Nurse  jy 

21 

19.95 

U.23 

Kindergarten 

25 

23.32 

2.82 

First  Grade 

23 

21t.91 

3.?h 

Total 

78 

22.08 

5.06 

i 


( 


< 
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is  seen  with  grade  progression.  Also  variability  within  (grades  appear s  to 
diminish  an  the  children  reach  higher  grades.  Results  of  analysis  of  rariancs 
of  the  group  data  revealed  differences  among  grades  that  could  have  occurred 
only  1  in  1,000  times  by  chance  alone.  Differences  between  the  roars  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  grades  are  presented  i  Table  II.  Tests  of  the  differences  ro tween  1  ndividual 

TABLE  II 

Differences  Between  the  Mean  Correct  Responses 
For  the  Several  Grades 


GRADE 

Senior  Nursery 

Kindergarten 

First  Grade 

Junior  Nursery 

3.32 

6.99* 

.<8* 

Senior  Nursery 

3.37- 

It.  96* 

Kindergarten 

1.5? 

♦Significant  at  the  .02  level  of  confidence. 


weans  reveal  that  four  of  these  are  statistically  significant  at  a  r,2  level 
of  confidence. 

Item  difficulty  levels  (proportion  of  children  getting:  each  item  correct) 
are  presented  Tele  III.  Individual  difficulties  ranged  from  .12  —  "9  with 

a  median  of  *B0.  The  extreme  akewnesa  of  the  distribution  c.f  l^em  difficulties 
indicates  that  moat  items  were  too  easy  for  the  children.  This  condition  would 
serve  to  diminish  i- ter- grade  and  inter-individual  differences. 


-  h  - 


TABLE  III 

X texa  *  azmn  and  Difficulties  for  the  30  Tost  I' tana 


Item 

Diff. 

Item 

Biff. 

Item 

Diff. 

1.  Safety  pin 

.88 

11. 

Kay 

.80 

21. 

Sponge 

.68 

2.  Coni) 

.99 

12. 

3ev«  opener 

.55 

22. 

Jiscord 

.96 

3«  Spoor, 

•99 

13. 

Screw 

,h9 

23. 

Envelope 

.67 

U.  Cup 

.82 

lli. 

Scissors 

.95 

24. 

Ftopo 

.6h 

5.  Button 

C*\ 

CO 

» 

15. 

Spool 

.73 

25. 

J-inbher  ..and 

.90 

6.  Salt  Shaker 

A6 

16. 

Coin 

.95 

26. 

Jar  Lid 

.86 

7.  Knife  (table) 

.97 

17. 

Fateh  cook 

.72 

27. 

Book 

.97 

8.  Screw  driver 

.70 

18. 

Kail  file 

.55 

28. 

Bandaid 

.37 

9.  Pencil 

.97 

19. 

Pliers 

.62 

29. 

Brush  (tooth) 

.96 

10.  Ashtray 

.81 

20. 

Funnel 

.12 

30. 

Cork 

.19 

No  mental  age  or  I.Q.  estimates  van  available  for  the  children  utilised 
In  the  study.  Itoeref ore ,  the  relationships  between  these  variables  and  test  score 
could  not  be  estimated.  However,  teat  score  was  correlated  with  chronological 
are  resulting  in  a  coefficient  of  .21.  This  statistic  falls  to  rnret  renuireiwnts 
for  signifies  ce  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Discussion 

The  results  described  above  strongly  support  the  feasibility  of  using  object 
recognition  as  an  estimate  of  concept  development  and  experience  level  r  young 
blind  children.  Not  only  were  wide  Individual  differences  demonstro r ,ed  among 
individuate,  but  also  significant  differences  among  grade  grouping::,  Tvs  results 


demonstrate  gct-j®  or  tho  problems  in  identifying  individual  objects  of  &  varying 
degree  of  difficulty  for  blind  children  at  various  developm&r.t  levels. 

On  the  basis  of  those  findings,  it  is  planned  to  continue  test  development 
on  a  mch  larger  seals.  A  vrf.de  variety  of  objects  villi  be  tested  as  possible 
items  for  inclusion  in  the  test.  The  goal  is  to  organise  these  items  ir.to  an 
age  scale.  In  addition,  the  teat  will  be  validated  against  reading  criteria  and 
its  relation snips  to  currently  available  measures  of  abilities  of  young  blind 
children  determined. 

aggsz 

Seventy-eight  blind  children  in  four  grades  ranging  from  cursory  to  first 
grade  were  administered  a  30  item  test  requiring  them  to  name  small  common  objects. 
Significant  differences  in  mean  number  of  correct  names  were  found  among  grades, 
lisere  were  wide  individual  differences  in  this  ability  among  ind±?lHh  in  the 

same  grade  and  test  scores  failed  to  correlate  with  chronological  age.  It  was 
concluded  that  items  of  this  type  might  serve  effectively  in  estimating  level  of 
concept  development  for  preschool  and  primary  grade  blind  chilarea. 
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